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Imagine the situation of the blinded man in the modern world of indilstfy | 


All of us have had our narrow 
escapes. Many of you who read this 
have been in accidents and have 
been fortunate enough to escape 
serious injury. Did it ever occur to 
you what you would do if you lost 
your arms, your legs, or, worst of 
all, your sight? Have you ever 
tried to figure out how you would 
make your way in the world if any 
of these things should happen to 
you? Such a situation has its diffi- 
culties, you will admit. 

But if it is a serious matter for the 
handicapped college man to readjust 
himself, how much more difficult it 
must be for the man of limited edu- 
cation. Picture to yourself the trag- 
edy of a man attempting to change 
not only his trade or vocation, after 


making such a change without the 
use of sight, hearing or limbs. Unconsciously, every 
one of us is so convinced of the difficulty of such a 
readjustment that we assume it is virtually impossible. 
Our very attitude forms the biggest barrier in any 
rehabilitation work for the handicapped. 

When I graduated from Technology in rgor, my 
first job was helping the blind. This was not unnatural, 
for my father was blind and I was born in the school 
which he founded in London, England. He had lost 
his sight by accident when a lad in his Tennessee home. 
In spite of many obstacles, he succeeded in acquiring 
a good education and, later, came from the South to 
New England, where for eleven years he was associ- 
ated with Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe in his work at 
the Perkins Institution and at the Massachusetts School 
for the Blind in South Boston. While returning to Amer- 
ica from Germany, where he had been taking advanced 
study in music, Mr. 
Campbell was asked to 
remain in England and to 
assist in the development 
of modern educational 
methods for the blind, 
with the result that he 
was largely responsible 
for the founding, in 1872, 
of the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind. For 
forty years, Mr. Camp- 
bell presided over this 
unique institution, which 
set a high-water mark in 
the possibilities of mak- 
ing the blind self-sup- 
porting. While at the 
head of this School, 
during one of his many 
visits to Switzerland, he 
succeeded 1n reaching the 
top of Mt. Blanc, being 
the first and only blind 
man to ascend Europe’s 


highest peak. Many 
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The author found a position for this blind man 
in the Dennison Manufacturing Company in 


he has become established in it: but 1904. It was the first placement of its kind in 
this country 


Her Majesty, the Queen of Belgium, acquainting herself with work done by the 
American Red Cross in rehabilitating the United States blinded World War 
veterans. The author of this article, who worked for three and a half years 
at the Red Cross Institute for Blind Soldiers, is seen at the right of the picture 


times he referred to this as being one 
of his “‘best day’s work for the blind.” 
By doing what was little more than 
a game of golf for most of us, he 
called attention to the fact that one 
could do things seemingly impossible 
for the blind. As a result of his 
amazing energy and foresight, he 
caused to be built in his institution 
a swimming pool, gymnasia, skating 
rinks, bowling alleys, cycle tracks 
(for use of multicycles for blind 
riders), many years before any other 
institution in the world provided 
similar activities for the blind. To- 
ward the end of his life, conservative 
old England, through its representa- 
tive, Edward VII, knighted this 
American blind man as a mark of 
appreciation for his services in be- 
half of the blind in Great Britain. 

I have mentioned the above facts 
with regard to my father not because I happen to 
be his son, but rather to suggest to my alumni friends 
that, having been brought up in daily contact with 
such a blind man, who completely discounted his 
blindness, it made it easy for me to go forward along 
untried lines in work for the blind in the United States. 
In 1903, the Massachusetts Association for Promoting 
the Interest of the Adult Blind, the first organization 
of its kind in the United States, was formed, with the 
writer as its executive officer.. One of the first things 
we attempted to do was to win openings for blind men 
in factories side by side with those having sight. 

Filled with the enthusiasm of a young graduate and 
inspired by the knowledge of what had been accom- 


_ plished by a blind father, I began by visiting many of 


the various factories.in and around Boston. It was 
comparatively easy to find jobs which were quite 
mechanical in their oper- 
ation; indeed, some of 
them were being per- 
formed by sighted oper- 
atives with little and 
sometimes no use of 
sight. In other words, 
the operative performed 
his or her task practically 
by the sense of touch. 
While it was easy to find 
such jobs, it was almost 
impossible to sell to em- 
ployers the idea that 
blind men could do the 
work, 

Well do I remember 
my interview, in Ig04, 
with the late Mr. Charles 
Dennison, the then-Presi- 
dent of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who had been a 
lifelong friend of my 
father. I told Mr. Den- 
nison that I felt confident 
a blind man could do one 
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of the jobs in his factory. He turned to me and 
said, “Charley Campbell, I am not running a Sunday 
School but if there is any job in this factory which 
a man can do without the use of his sight, I am 
perfectly willing to give him the opportunity to prove 
whether he can do it, with the distinct understanding 
that he is to be paid upon the basis of the work accom- 
plished.” So far as I know, Mr. Dennison was the 
first employer in the United States who was willing to 
provide such a chance for an official demonstration of 
the thesis that blindness need not be a barrier to em- 
ployment in industry. In passing, it should be noted 
that blind men had secured positions as tuners in piano 
factories in both Europe and the United States, but, 
in such factories the employers discounted the blindness 
because everybody recognized that you tune a piano 
by the sense of hearing and not by the sense of sight. 
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value of inducting a man who has been suddenly 


- blinded promptly into an institution in which the very 


atmosphere breathes optimism. The average civilian 
who loses his sight in adult life spends months, indeed 
sometimes years, in striving to regain his sight, and, 
during this period of idleness and discouragement, he 
has little idea that a world of darkness holds any 
opportunity for him. It was quite remarkable to find 
these blinded soldiers coming back from Europe with 
absolute confidence that something practical would be 
done for them. Of course, it was understood that they 
would receive liberal financial compensation but they 
also gathered the impression, even before they arrived 
in Baltimore, that they would be able to get on their 
feet and “‘make a go of it.”’ 

When a man arrived at “Evergreen” (as the Red 
Cross Institute was called), nothing was ever said about 


Dancing is one of the best activities for the rehabilitation of the blind. Not only does it give them grace, poise, and recreation, but confidence 
in their ability to do just as they did when they could see 


In 1906, the pioneer work undertaken in Massa- 
chusetts by the privately supported association for the 
blind was taken over by the State and the first perma- 
nent State commission for the blind in this country 
was established. The writer continued with this organ- 
ization for some time and then went to western 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, where 
similar work was to be established. - Soon after this, 
the State of Ohio created a State commission for the 
blind and, once again, I’moved West to assume the 
directorship of this enterprise. When the War broke 
out, it was soon recognized that all the countries would 
have to struggle with the problem of the blinded 
soldier and the Army authorities, in codperation with 
the American Red Cross, promptly established a train- 
ing school for the men who were paying the price of 
their service with the loss of their sight. “The Red 
Cross Institute for the Blind,’ as it was known, was 
located in the suburbs of Baltimore and to this insti- 
tution every man who lost his sight overseas came. 

For three and a half years I worked with these men, 
and was tremendously impressed with the immense 


his loss of sight but everything in the place conspired 
to minimize that loss. Within a very few days, the 
fellow who had been led around by kindly disposed 
nurses or attendants suddenly discovered himself find- 
ing his way about the extensive grounds of the insti- 
tution as independently as the rest of the crowd. 
Within a week after his arrival, he was almost sure to 
attend one of the dances which were held twice a week 
in the gymnasium. It may seem a strange thing to say 
that these dances were perhaps the most important 
educational feature in the institution, and, yet, to a 
very marked degree, they were. Here these blinded 
soldiers found jolly companions with sight, mingling 
and dancing with their blind buddies. Almost in- 
stantly, the newly blinded man discovered for himself, 
without any comments, that he was able to dance in 
the dark. Having accepted this much freedom within 
a day or two of his arrival, it seemed a very natural 
thing to go to the bowling alley, where many a totally 
blind soldier was running up a splendid string just as 
he had done in the good old days of his sighted youth. 

In the dining room at small tables, where all the 
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BLIND SOLDIERS BOWLING 


The railing at the side of the bowlers, parallel with the alley, gives the blind man his sense of direction. Just before he rolls the ball 
he allows his hand lightly to touch the railing 


appointments of home were to be found, there were 
always two or three people with sight ready to give the 
fellows a helping hand at learning how to handle them- 
selves and many a guest who visited the dining-hall 
found it difficult to believe that these men, who were 
using their knives and forks in a most natural fashion, 
were unable to see. During the entire time that I was 
with these men — and for more than three years I lived 
in the barracks with them — no ; 

word was ever said about shaving 
without the use of a mirror, cutting 
up ones meat unaided, walking 
about with absolute freedom, danc- 
ing, swimming, roller-skating, bowl- 
ing, working in the carpentry shop, 
in the poultry yard, in the massage 
class, or in the model store, without 
the use of sight. In other words, 
when the men came to Evergreen, 
they found everything going just 
exactly as if those about the place 
had the full use of their vision. 
The result of this healthy, opti- 
mistic attitude was that the men 
themselves took for granted that 
they could do many things that 
would have seemed impossible if 
they had stopped to think about the 
matter. During their sojourn at 
this institution, of course, the men 
were given the educational and in- 
dustrial advantages that were 
deemed best for them, but the big- 
gest single contribution in their re- 
adjustment was the unconscious 
acquisition of faith in themselves 


one 


and determination 
to “carry on” as nearly 
as possible as they would, had 
they had their vision. 
When the American Red Cross turned. 
the institution over to the Veterans’ Bureau 
on January 1, 1922, the writer came to Detroit, 
where an interesting experiment was being tried under 
the auspices of the Junior League and financed by the 
Detroit Community Fund. Instead of having separate 
agencies for the blind, the crippled and the deaf, all 
efforts in behalf of the handicapped are centered in one 
bureau. This agency endeavors to assist all those who 
are in any way physically handicapped. The codper- 
ation from the large factories is splendid. The employ- 


Blind soldier receiving instruction in reading by touch 
Blind sailor learning how to write raised Thakacrurs 
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ment department in 
almost every big con- 
cern in Detroit will- 
ingly assists in the 
reéstablishment of 
blind, crippled, or 
deafened individuals. 
Of course, the larger 
concerns do this auto- 
matically for any of 
their own employees 
who are maimed while 
on the job, but the 
Detroit League for 
the Handicapped 
operates as an employ- 
ment bureau serving 
the smaller concerns, 
which do not in them- 
selves maintain ex- 
tensive specialized 
employment depart- 
ments. 

Probably every man who reads this article, if he had 
been asked the question before reading it, “Would you 
employ a blind man in your shop?” would have 
answered, “Certainly not.” Unfortunately, for many 
years to come, we are going to have blind and crippled 
men and it is infinitely saner, more economical and 
more humane to absorb these handicapped individuals 
into the industrial world than to leave them on the 
sidewalk as beggars. At first thought, it is only 
natural to feel that such handicaps are insuperable, but 


a 


Crippled, blind and partially deafened sailor, who has learned to operate 
a typewriter especially adapted for his use 


- experience of the past 
twenty years has 
clearly demonstrated 
that such handi- 
capped individuals, 
when rightly placed, are 
no detriment to the 
efficiency of an organ- 
ization. To a very 
considerable extent, 
these men realize that 
they cannot do many 
things well. The 
result is that they 
devote themselves to 
their particular job 
with a faithfulness 
which makes them 
acceptable workmen. 
My hope is that some 
men who have never 
thought of this before - 

| may be prompted to 

be a little more lenient in their attitude when they are 
called upon to decide whether they will or will not 
allow a handicapped man to work in their shops. 

I close as I began. None of us, in this day of rushing 
automobiles, know when our turn may come. Any of 
us may some day be blind or crippled. Helen Keller 
truly said some years ago, “An even greater curse 
than blindness is idleness.” Let us all strive to be 
more humane in our attitude toward the man who is 
maimed in the battle of life and give him another chance. 
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